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Notes. 


SAINT-EVREMOND: DATE OF HIS 
BIRTH. 


THERE is considerable uncertainty as to the 
exact date of Saint-Evremond’s birth, and 
it may be doubted whether he knew that 
date himself. Thus, in a letter written by 
him in the name of Duchess Mazarin, in 
1696, he gives his age as 80 (date of birth 
1616, Giraud’s Edition, iii. 317); in one 
letter to Ninon de Lenclos, of 1698, he 
gives his age as 100 (date of birth 1598, 
ibid., p. 394); and in another letter of the 
same year as 88 (date of birth 1610, zbzd., 
p- 400); while in a letter of the same year 
to Barbier, the publisher, he says he is 85 
(date of birth 1613, zbid., p. 431). 

Silvestre, his physician, was in the same 
state of uncertainty. In his preface to 
Saint-Evremond’s works, dated 1 April, 1705 
(see London Edition of 1705), he says :— 

“‘Saint-Evremond died on the 8/20 Sept., 1703. 

What was his exact age has never been as- 
certained, but according to the best calculations 
made, he cannot have been less than 92 years old,” 


which would place the date in 1611. 





Desmaizeaux, Saint-Evremond’s acquain- 
tance and biographer, is more specific. In 
the first edition of the Life, prefixed to the 
Amsterdam Edition of the works issued 
in 1706, he states definitely that Saint- 
Evremond was born on 1 April, 1614; but 
he must afterwards have seen reason to 
change his mind, as in the Edition of the Life 
prefixed to the London edition of the works 
of 1709, the date is altered to 1 April, 1613 ; 
and this date has since been accepted in 
most biographical notices. 

Unfortunately, I have not been able to 
discover on what grounds Desmaizeaux 
arrived at his conclusions. Though devoid 
of any particular gifts as a writer, he was a 
careful compiler, and had evidently taken 
great pains to obtain exact particulars as to 
Saint-Evremond’s birth and _ parentage, 
placing himself, for that purpose, in com- 
munication with the Abbé Fraguier, editor, 
or one of the editors, of the Journal des 
Savants, a man of learning, and about to 
become a member of the French Academy. 
Fraguier, in turn, placed himself in com- 
munication with one of the professors at 
Caen, and after some months, on 14 August, 
1707, wrote to Desmaizeaux as follows :— 

“Here is a memo. which one of my friends has 
sent me from Caen touching his [S.-B.’s] family and 
the year of his birth; and this is all that a man of 
great industry, who is in close touch with the 
yeople of M. de Saint-Evremond’s ‘country, has 
te able to obtain for you. As to the certificate 
of baptism, it has not been discovered.”—Birch 
MSS. British Museum, vol. 283, letter signed 
“‘Denet,” dated 11 June, 1706, and letters of 
Fraguier, dated 28 November, 1706, and 14 August, 
1707. 

The memo. in question I have not been 
able to discover. It is not, so far as I can 
trace—and I have looked carefully—in the 
nine volumes which contain the Desmaizeaux 
MSS. in the Birch Collection; nor has M. 
Daniels, who seems to have gone over the 
same ground, been able to discover, it either 
(see Appendix A, p. 147 of ‘ Saint-Evremond 
en Angleterre,’ 1907). The edition of 
Desmaizeaux’s Life as published in 1709 
differs in certain particulars from_ that 
published in 1706, and though the Life in the 
edition of 1709 is dated 15 November, 1706, 
yet I have no doubt, from internal evidence, 
that Desmaizeaux had utilized the memo. 
of 1707 in making some at least of the 
changes in question. But whether the 
memo. had helped him to change 1 April, 
1614, to 1 April, 1613, it is impossible to say. 

If, then, we accept the latter date as the 
real date of birth, we do so on Desmaizeaux’s 
ipse dixit alone. Nor did that satisfy 
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Giraud, the most learned and elaborate of 
Saint-Evremond’s biographers. He throws 
the birthday backto 1 April, 1610, assigning for 
reason the letter to Ninon of 1698, in which 
S.-E. says he was then 88 (‘ uvres mélées 
de S.-E.,’ par Charles Giraud, 1865, tome i. 
p- xiii.). But, as already stated, 8.-E.’s 
own letters give an uncertain sound; and 
also it is pretty clear that he took an old 
man’s pride in bearing his years so well. 

Giraud wrote in 1865. Three years later, 
Léopold Quénault—or Quenault, the name 
is given either way—a local antiquary and 
administrator, consulted what remained of 
the registers of the Commune of Saint- 
Denis-le-Gast, and discovered the following 
entry :— 

““On 5 January, 1614, was baptized a son of the 

noble and puissant lord Charles de Saint-Denis de 
Hambye, chitelain of Saint-Denis-le-Gast, and the 
said son was not named.” 
On this Quénault judiciously observes that 
if S.-E.’s mother had brought him into the 
world on 1 April, 1613, she could not well 
have produced another child by the 5th of the 
following January ; so that the former date 
is rendered at least improbable. Proceeding 
further, Quénault found the following entry 
in the register :— 

*°On the 20th day of January, 1616, was baptized 
a son of the noble sire of Saint-Denis, lord and 
chatelain of the place, and was named Charles by 
the noble and puissant lord, Charles of Matignon, 
Count of Thorigny, Governor of Normandy; an 
the godmother was the lady wife of the Baron de 
Honmel, daughter of the lord of Carrisy—the whole 
in the presence of several gentlemen and noble 
ladies.” 

Now it seems just possible that S.-E. was 
born in 1613; baptized, but without all the 
due formalities—say for sudden sickness— 
on 5 January, 1614; and the ceremony 
completed with fuller rites—the presence of 
the Governor* of the province, &c.—on 
20 January, 1616. But such long delays 
seem improbable. It appears to be more 
likely that the Charles christened in 1616 
was born at a later date than 1613, and 
& fortiori, at a later date than Giraud’s 1610. 
Then comes the question of the identity of 
the ‘‘ Charles ” of 1616; and with regard to 
this, it is to be observed that, so far as is 
known, the only son of the chdtelain of Saint- 
Denis named Charles was 8.-E. Thus, be- 
yond the probability that it was he who was 








* The Count of Thorigny had been recently ap- 
pointed. He made his official entry into Caen in 
1614. See G. Vanel’s ‘Une grande Ville au dix- 
septiéme Siécle’ (Paris, 1910), p.44. The christen- 
ing may have been delayed to secure his presence, 





christened on 20 January, 1616, we are in 
the dark. 

Nor do subsequent dates help us much. 
The first precise date which we afterwards 
come across in Desmaizeaux’s narrative is 
that of the siege of Landrecy, when S.-E. 
got his company. This was in 1637, a date 
when, according to Giraud, 8.-E. would be 
27; according to Desmaizeaux himself, 24 ; 
and, if we take 1616 as the date of birth, 
21 or 22; and all these ages are possible, 
for soldiers began young in those days. 

Sainte-Beuve, whom few things escaped, 
reviewing Giraud’s book in 1868, refers to 
Quénault’s investigations—which will be 
found recorded in the Bulletin de la Société 
des Antiquaires de Normandie, January, 
February, and March, 1868, tome v. p. 226, 
&c.—but came to no conclusion (see article 
on 8.-E. in ‘ Nouveaux Lundis,’ vol. xiii., 
edition of 1870, p. 428). And where Sainte- 
Beuve hesitated, we may, I think, hesitate 
too. Personally, I incline to think S.-E. 
was born somewhere between 1614 and 1616. 
As to the Ist of April, it seems to rest on no 
evidence that we can check. Even in 
Fraguier’s time parochial records were known 
to be imperfect, and to have been badly kept, 
and I doubt if further light will be derived 
from them. Frank T. Manrziats. 

9, Ladbroke Square, W. 





‘HUDIBRAS’: EARLIEST PIRATED 


EDITION. 


In the most up-to-date biographical account 
of Samuel Butler it is said :— 


“On 11 Nov., 1662, was licensed, and early in 
1663 appeared, a small anonymous volume entitled 
‘Hudibras: the first part written in the time of 
the late wars.’ This is the first genuine edition, 
but the manuscript appears to have been pirated, 
for an advertisement says that ‘a most false and 
imperfect copy’ of the poem is being circulated 
without any printer’s or publisher’s name. Exactly 
a year later a second part appeared, also heralded 
by a piracy.”—‘ D. N. B.,’ vol. viii. p. 75. 

The concluding words indicate that, in 
the case of the first as well as of the second 
part, the pirated appeared before the 
authorized edition; and the occurrence 
is so strange that fuller details should prove 
interesting. A little confusion on the point 
may be caused at the outset by the fact that 
the advertisement of the piracy of the first 
part appeared in The Kingdome’s Intelligencer 
....From Monday, Decem. 29. to Monday, 
January 5. 1662; but that is the old 
civil year, and the issue in reality was the 
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{ 
earliest of 1663. It appears upon inspection | 
that The Kingdome’s Intelligencer was num- 
bered weekly, and in 1661 the numbers ran 
from 1 to 53, the last being ** from Monday, 
Decemb. 23. to Monday, Decemb. 30. 
1661." No. 1 of 1662 is dated ‘‘ From 
Monday, Decemb. 30. to Monday, Ianuary 6. 
1661”; but in the British Museum Collec- 
tion (vol. 58) it is bound in the first volume 
for 1662, and immediately after the No. 1 for 
1663, which is ‘* From Monday, Decem. 29, 
to Monday, January 5. 1662.” It was on | 
p- 9 of the latter (which, of course, is the | 
earliest issue of 1663) that the following | 
advertisement appeared :— 

‘*There is stol’n abroad a most talse imperfect | 
Coppy of a Poem (called Hwiibras) without name | 
either of Printer or Bookseller, as fit for so lame | 
and Spurious an Impression. The true and perfect | 
Edition printed by the Authors Originall is sold by 
Richard Marriott under St. Dunstan's Church in 
Fleet-street ; that other nameless Impression is a 
Cheat, and will but abuse the buyer as well as the 
Author, whose Poems deserves to have faln into 
better hands.” 

Posterity decidedly has endorsed the 
compliment paid in these last words; and 
that is not the only unusual feature of this 
very striking advertisement. 

ALFRED F.. ROBBINS. 








‘“UNECUNGGA”: ‘‘ YNETUNGA.” 

In the oldest copy of the ‘ Tribal Hidage,’ 
that, namely, which was written in the 
Harley MS. No. 3271, about the year 1000, 
there appears the uncouth land-name 
unecungga. In the Cotton MS. Claudius | 
D II., of the twelfth century, we find the | 
more intelligible ynetunga. Another British 
Museum MS., Hargreave, No. 313, of the 
thirteenth century, yields wnetunga, in 
which the initial y is displaced by the runic 
letter for w. The MSS. are surprisingly 
corrupt, but they agree in assessing the 
district at 1,200 hides. 

Dr. Birch, to whom we are indebted for 
many details (cf. ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ 
iii. 672), suggested that ‘* Unecungga ” was 
either near the Onny, in Shropshire, or in the 
Hundred of Ongar, in Essex. Mr. Brown- 
bill, in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1901 (8 June and 3 Aug.) 
identified it with Wanating, 7.e., Wantage. 
But none of these is suitable. The ending is 
clearly gd, ‘‘ region,” as in ‘‘ Ohtna ga” and 
‘*Oxna ga’; and the wu and c* of the earliest 

* The letters c and _¢ have collided in MS. since 


the third century (De Vaines, ‘ Dictionnaire 
raisonné de Diplomatique,’ 1774, ii. 382). They | 











have been confounded one with the other since the | 
thirteenth (ibid., i. 216). 


|no question of the fertility of Anglesey. 


manuscript form may be amended to y and ¢ 
respectively. Grammatical form is wanting, 
however ; and even if we inserted the a 
of the genitive plural (as if ynetunga ga), 
we could not assign a meaning to -unga. 
There are reasons for supposing that 
‘“‘ynetun” represents ‘‘yneta.’” In some 
tenth-century A.-S. MSS. the letter a was 
first formed like u, and then finished by a 
stroke set transversely across the two limbs 
of that letter; wide B. Thorpe’s facsmilei 
of the Corpus MS. of the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ 
where halt-a-dozen instances of this a may 
be found in the last eight lines of annal 922. 
This peculiarity led to mistakes in copying, 
the most frequent being ti and it for a.* 
Another possible result of the careless 
crossing of the limbs of the wu would be the 
expansion of the supposed compendium 
‘%*> asun. This, I believe, is the error that 
lies before us, and for ynetun ga I would 
substitute Yneta ga, provisionally. This 
form, though grammatical, is obscure. 

We will now inquire what region of 
1,200 hides appears to have been omitted 
from the list. In his ‘ Historia Ecclesias- 
tica,’ LV. xiv., Bede allots 1,200 hides to the 


Wight. But this does not seem probable. 
The Wight contains only 94,068 acres, 


whereas Anglesey, which Bede reported to 
be assessed at 960 hides (II. ix.), has 
176,630 acres. In one case 78 acres go to 
the hide, in the other 184. Both islands are 
agricultural, and whatever may be said for 
the fruitfulness of the Wight, there can be 
It 
was anciently the granary of North Wales, 
and its name in Welsh is Mén mam Gymru, 
‘““Mona the mother of Cambria.’* More- 
over, the list includes the Isle of Wight 
under the name of Wihtgara [land], and 
assesses it at 600 hides. I conclude, there- 
fore, that Bede fell into some error in this 
particular. 

Speaking of the Jutes (I. xv.), Bede dis- 
criminates between ‘‘ea gens que Uectam 
tenet insulam” and ‘“‘ea, que....Iutarum 
natio nominatur, posita contra ipsam in- 
sulam...’> We have here, I believe, the 
explanation of Bede’s mistake: either the 
hidage is that of the whole Iutna cyn (‘ Saxon 
Chron.,’ a, scr. ca. 1100), and so includes the 
island ; or it excludes the island, and is the 
assessment of the Jutes of the mainland only. 
I assume the latter to be the case, and I 
would assign the 1,200 hides to the Iutarum 





* See Archiv fiir celtische Lexicographie, ii. 185, 
where I give the following instances with their 
documentation : tibir : abir ; tingle: angle ; gitt : gat.. 
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prouincia (‘ H.E.,’ u.s.), the Eota land of the 
A.-S. version. Florence of Worcester uses 
Bede’s phrase in one place (i. 276). In 
another (ii. 44) he says the New Forest 
‘lingua Anglorum ‘ Ytene? nuncupatur,” 
and ‘‘ Ytene” here equals the older Ytena 
(y), which is the weak genitive plural. 
Our correction of Bede, then, taken 
together with Florence’s report, gives us 
Ytena [ga or land], MCC. hidarum. Now this 
assessment ought to appear in the ‘ Tribal 
Hidage.’ The Jutish name, as we have just 
now seen, maintained itself down to the 
twelfth century; and Jutish autonomy 
survived until the end of the ninth, if we may 
believe John of Wallingford, who reports 
that Albert, son of Aistulf, the last king 
of the Jutes of Wight, died in the reign of 
King Alfred. For these reasons I regard the 
corrupt words we are considering as a record 
of the Jutes of Hampshire, and instead of 
‘‘yneta ga,” the provisional emendation 
arrived at above, I read Ytena gd, i.e., the 
g& of the Jutes. There are many instances 
of metathesis like ytena : yneta,* and it is 
noteworthy (1) that ‘‘ Ynetun ga” comes 
next before ‘‘ Aro setna [land],*’ z.e., Dorset- 
shire, in the list; and (2) that the other 
land-names in g@ therein are Jutish also. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





JACOBITE GARTERS.—In the First Series 
of ‘N. & Q.” (viii. 586) is a query relative 
to the origin of Jacobite garters, which I 
have never seen answered. 

Only two years after the revolt of Charles 
Edward in 1745-6 The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(xviii. 461) published an anonymous ‘ Essay 
on the Garter,’ at the close of which is 
suggested the origin of the Jacobite 
garter :— 

‘“* After having so lavishly spoken in praise of the 
garter, I cannot but disapprove of it, when it is 
made the distinguishing badge of a party. It ought 
to be like the cestus of Venus, so_ beautifully 
described in my motto, and not to be daubed with 
plaid, and crammed with treason. I am credibly 
informed, that garters of this sort were first intro- 
duced in the late rebellion by some female aid de 
camps; and whether or not such ladies are to be 
imitated, is worth the serious consideration of the 
virtuous part of the fair sex.” 

GEORGE Bion DENTON. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





* E.g., Argabaste: Arbogaste (‘Historia Brittonum,’ 
cap. xxix.) ; Bedenestedun: Benedestedun (‘ Domes- 
‘day Book,’ ii. 54a, 85b) ; Goronilla : Gonorilla (‘The 
Red Book of Hergest,’ ed. Rhys and Evans, ii. 65) ; 
amphilabi: amphibalt (‘ Vita Scti. Columbe,’ ed. 
Reeves, p. 113). 














THE WARDEN OF WADHAM AND MATRI- 
MoNny.—A few days ago I received a letter 
from a friend in which he tells me that there 
is a Railway Act that contains a provision 
authorizing the Warden of Wadham to 
marry. My friend feels certain of the fact, 
as he remembers turning up the Act itself 
some years ago and copying the clause. He 
also tells me that this Railway Act with the 
matrimonial clause is mentioned in one of the 
books on railways. Unfortunately, this 
book has been mislaid in consequence of 
dusting, and no date of the Railway Act is 
mentioned by my friend. 

In the short history of Wadham written 
by Mr. J. Wells, p. 156, mention is made 
of a special Act of Parliament allowing 
the Warden of Wadham to marry, passed in 
1806. Mr. Wells says: ‘‘ It need hardly be 
added there is no truth in the college 
tradition that the change was accom- 
plished by a clause ‘tacked on’ to a Canal 
Bill.” “The Act for enabling a Married 
Person to hold and enjoy the Office of 
Warden of Wadham College in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ” is recorded in Private Acts, 
1806. It maybe found near the end of that 
year’s second volume. I can give no more 
precise reference as the Private Acts are not 
numbered, are dated only by the session 
(46 George III.), and the volumes are un- 
paged. The Act of 1806 disposes of the 
matter as far as Wadham is concerned. 
Does the tradition refer to the head of some 
other college ? A. L. MAYHEW. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


THE ORDER oF MeritT.—In connexion 
with the institution of this Order and the 
recent appointment to it of new members, 
it may be interesting to qoute the following 
from Irving’s ‘ Annals of our Time * :— 

1873. June 27.—‘‘ Lord Stanhope’s motion for an 
address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to take 
into consideration the institution of an Order of 
Merit to be bestowed by her Majesty as a sign of 
her royal approbation upon men who have deserved 
well of their country in science, literature, and art, 
negatived after a brief discussion.” 

W. B. H. 


[The foundation of an Order of Civil Merit was 
suggested by ‘N. & Q.’ on 1 November, 1851. See 
a 337, and Mr. A. F. Rossins’s note at 9S. x. 


““SwEer LAVENDER.” (See 10 S. x. 146; 
xii. 176.)—Suburban London has received 
its annual July visit from the vendors of this 
fragrant herb. The melodious refrain ‘‘ Buy 
my sweet la-ven-der” has been chanted 
once more throughout streets and avenues, 
proclaiming the virtues of those purple 


thee 
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bunches so esteemed by the careful house- 
wife. Trade therein is, however, not what 
it was, as one dusky female almost tearfully 
informed the writer in salubrious Hamp- 
stead. Her stock was the product of a 
‘** cut * from the fields at Mitcham, once noted 
for a prolific supply, now unfortunately 
stated to be on the wane. It is to be hoped 
that fresh enterprise may be available for 
the continued cultivation of so pleasant and 
useful @ plant in the few counties of England 
where it is still grown. Anyway, the song of 
“Sweet Lavender” is always welcome. 
Let us hope it will be a long while before it 
ceases, as many another familiar old London 
cry has done. Crcirn CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


‘* Sorninc.”—In an article in the current 
number of The Cornhill Magazine the 
tollowing sentence occurs :— 

‘* He remembered to have heard that Burma was 
a country of immense possibilities, if only the Indian 
Government would stop sorning on it, to use the 
Scottish term for extortion.” 

I am not aware of any instance of, or 
authority for, the use of this well-known 
Scotch word in the sense of ‘‘ extortion.” 
The original meaning was to take up free 
quarters, or, as Jamieson has it, *‘ to ob- 
trude one’s self on another for board and 
lodging.“ See Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary," Longmuir’s edition, 1882. Nowa- 
days this objectionable custom is, I hope, 
seldom carried to such a length as to merit 
the punishment of death, to which sornaris 
were at one time liable under an old Act of 
James II., but is confined to sponging upon 
one’s friends, and playing the unwelcome 
guest. The word, however, would never 
convey to a Scotchman the idea of extor- 
tion. te Be De 


THE NEGLECTED OLD FATHER: CHINESE 
PARALLEL.—A Gaelic story is quoted as 
follows from J. F. Campbell in Mr. Gomme’s 
‘ Folk-lore as an Historical Science,’ London, 
n.d., pp. 67-8 :— 

‘‘There was a man at some time or other who 
was well off, and had many children. When the 
family grew up the man gave a well-stocked farm to 
each of his children. yhen the man was old his 
wife died, and he divided all that he had amongst 
his children, and lived with them, turn about, 
in their houses. The sons got tired of him and 
ungrateful, and tried to get rid of him when he 
came to stay with them. At last an old friend 
found him sitting tearful by the wayside, and, 
learning the cause of his distress, took him home ; 
there he gave him a bowl of gold and a lesson 
which the old man learned and acted. When all 
the ungrateful sons and daughters had gone to a 
preaching, the old man went to a green knoll where 








his grandchildren were at play, and, pretending to 
hide, he turned up a flat hearthstone in an o 
stance [=standing-place], and went out of sight. 
He spread out his gold on a big stone in the sun- 
light, and he muttered, ‘ Ye are meer ye are 
hoary, ye will be better for the sun.’ The grand- 
children came sneaking over the knoll, and when 
they had seen and heard all that they were 
intended to see and hear, they came running up 
with, ‘Grandfather, what have you got there?’ 
‘That which concerns you not; touch it not,’ said 
the grandfather, and he swept his gold into a bag 
and took it home to his old friend. The grand- 
children told what they had seen, and henceforth 
the children strove who should be kindest to the 
old grandfather. Still acting on the counsel of his 
sagacious old chum, he got a stout little black chest 
made, and carried it always with him. When any 
one questioned him as to its contents his answer 
was, ‘That will be known when the chest is 
opened.’ When he died he was buried with great 
honour and ceremony, and the chest was opened by 
the expectant heirs. In it were found broken 
potsherds and bits of slate, and a long-handled 
white wooden mallet with this legend on its 
head :— 

Here is the fair mall 

To give a knock on the skull ' 

To the man who keeps no gear for himself, 

But gives all to his bairn.” 

Whether or not it has one and the same 
origin with this Scottish tale, a Chinese 
anecdote of @ similar stamp is related, with 
all his characteristic eagerness, by Sze-ma 
Tsien, the greatest historian China has ever 
produced. It occurs in the ‘ Life of Lu Kia’ 
in his ‘ Shi-ki,’ written c. B.c. 97. It tells 
us how in the year 196 B.c. the Emperor Hau- 
tsu sent Lu Kia, the great literate and 
diplomat, to Tchao To, the self-made 
monarch of Nang-yue, in order to subdue 
him without the use of arms (for the latter's 
life see Garnier, ‘ Voyage d’Exploration en 
Indo-Chine,’ Paris, 1873, tom. i. p. 469). The 
eloquent Lu Kia completely brought over 
Tchao To, so that the latter presented the 
former on his farewell with a bag containing 
valuables worth a thousand pieces of gold, 
to which he added another thousand for 
viaticum. ; 

After the Emperor Hiao-hui succeeded _his 
father Hau-tsu (B.c. 194), the Dowager-Em- 
press Lu was hankering to make kings of 
her own kindred, quite contrary to the will 
of her deceased husband. Well knowing 
his incompetence to stop this, Lu Kia 
pretended to be unwell, and retired to 
Hao-chi, there to live by keeping excellent 
farms. 

“Ashe had five sons,” the narrative continues, 
“he took out of the bag the valuables Tchao-To had 
given him, and sold them for one thousand pieces 
of gold. These he divided amongst his sons, telling 
each to thrive with the fund of two hundred pieces. 
Lu Kia procured for himself a comfortable carriage 
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drawn by four horses, ten attendants, all skilful in 
music and dancing, and a sword which cost him 
one hundred gold pieces. Then he spoke to his 
sons thus: ‘ Now I covenant with you that when- 
ever I come to any one of you, you shall supply me 
my attendants, and my horses, with enough of foo 
and drink, and I will go off after enjoying them for 
ten consecutive days. Should I happen to die in 
the house of any one of you, my rane my carriage 
with horses, and my attendants, will all fall into 
his possession. But I will not visit any one of you 
more than twice or thrice a year, because to call on 
you more frequently would make you entertain me 
with less will, whilst a prolonged stay in one and 
the same house would inevitably be followed by 
your getting tired of me.’...... He died after enjoying 
ongevity.” 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


RoBERT SINGLETON.—The account in the 
*D.N.B.* is very unsatisfactory. Singleton 
was not a *“‘ Roman Catholic divine.” It is 
true that Antonio Possevino, 8.J., treats 
him as such in his ‘Apparatus Sacer’ 
(Cologne, 1608), ii. 345-6, and adds ‘‘ he is 
thought to have died a martyr in London,” 
and that Wood and Dodd are doubtfut ;° but 
I feel sure that Dodd had never seen 
Bale’s ‘ Scriptorum Illustrium....Catalogus? 
(Basle, 1557-9), ii. 105, if Wood had (which 
I doubt), and that neither had seen Fox’s 
‘ Actes and Monuments’ on the subject. See 
Townsend’s edition, iii. 367 and v. 600, 696, 
and the Appendix to the latter volume, No. 
XII. Singleton had got into difficulties 
together with Robert Wisdom and Thomas 
Becon, and ail three made their recantations 
on 14 May, 1543, which can be read in the 
Appendix to vol. v. 

Bale says he was executed on account of his 
work ‘On Certain Prophecies.’ Fox says 
he was falsely accused of the murder of 
Robert Packington, a mercer of London, and 
also of stirring up sedition, but really suffered 
for his Protestant opinions. He had been 
chaplain to Anne Boleyn, and that was not 
improbably the real cause of his death, if he 
were guiltless of sedition. There is no 
doubt that his Christian name was Robert. 

JouHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


“*Ora =‘ Norta.”—In The Atheneum 
of 16 July there is a review of ‘ Hinching- 
brooke,’ by the Earl of Sandwich. In it 
I read :— 

“He [Pepys] refers on June 15th, 1664, to the 
new waterworks and the Ora. The author does 
not explain what this word really meant, but the 
best explanation is that it is the Spanish noria, a 
water-wheel worked by a mule. There is no 
difficulty as to the loss of the n, as the confusion of 
the article an with substantives having an initial 
vowel is common in English, and a noria naturally 





becomes an oria, the dropping of the? easily fol- 
lowing this corruption.” 

This tentative explanation is not satis- 
factory ; even if we pass over the dropped n, 
about which much might be said, there 
is the dropped 7. J has never dropped in 
‘*oriel,”? ‘‘ orient,” or ‘‘oriole.* But if it 
be remembered that noria was taken into 
Spanish from the Arabic naira, it seems 
possible that the word ora may be the 
second syllable of the Arabic form. The 
earliest ‘N.E.D.* quotation of noria is 
1792, and the three quotations all apply to 
the Spanish word. Searchers may possibly 
find traces of the word having come into 
English in its Arabic form, only to become 
lost after a time. 

Noria is the usual French name for the 
wheel and bucket pump. In Southern 
France this pump is extensively used for 
irrigation ; it was, until lately, made with 
ropes and earthen pots, like the sakia of 
Egypt or the Persian wheel of India, and 
it creaked like these. This primitive form 
has been superseded by the modern form, 
all of iron, and the French name has been 
imported, but good Provengaux do not use 
this name; they keep to the old word 
pouso-raco, literally the ‘‘spew-well,” only 
using the imported name when speaking 
French. To the word noria citizenship 
is refused in Mistral’s ‘Tresor,’ the great 
dictionary of the Occitanian language. 

EpwarD NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 


Burton’s ‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY’: 
QUOTATION IN REPRINTS.— Under the frontis- 
piece (engraved by E. Warren after Thurston) 
of vol. i. of the ninth edition of the ‘ Ana- 
tomy,’ London, 1800—the first of those re- 
prints than which Charles Lamb knew no 
more “heartless sight ’—is a quotation in 
verse over the name Penrose. The picture 
with the same words is repeated in several 
later editions. The author is the Rev. 
Thomas Penrose (1742-79, see ‘D.N.B.’), 
and the source is stanza 7 of ‘ Madness? in 
his posthumous ‘ Poems,’ London, 1781. I 
complete the quotation by adding the 
adjoining words :— 

[No pleasing memory left—] forgotten quite 

All former scenes of dear delight, 

Connubial love—parental joy— 

No sympathies like these his soul employ, 

—But all is dark within, [all furious black despair. ] 

The last line rimes with 

en ig he grinds his teeth, and rends his streaming 
air, 

at the end of the preceding stanza. 
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Byron did Penrose the honour of quoting 
two lines from the second stanza of this same 
poem in his ‘ Second Letter to John Murray, 
Esq., on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Strictures 
on the Life and Works of Pope,’ dated 
25 March, 1821, first published in 1835. 
See Lord Byron’s ‘Letters and Journals,' 
ed. R. E. Prothero, vol. v. p. 578. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 

Bad Wildungen. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’: CALENDAR 
MistTake.—Mr. Collins in his letter (chap. 
xiii.) states that the 18th of November is 
Monday. When in the next year Mr. 
Gardiner writes (chap. xlix.) a letter, he 
dates it ‘‘Monday, August 2.”” If, however, 
we compute from Monday, 18 November, 
we find that 2 August of the next year falls 
on a Saturday. After chap. xlix. the 
assumption that 2 August is a Monday is 
continued, and the events are arranged 
accordingly. How are we to account for 
this discrepancy, which is surprising, as 
Jane Austen takes all through the novel 
particular care of the dates ? 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, 

Madras. 


_* Vertimmvs.’—Will any reader kindly 
give me more particulars about a play named 
*Vertimmus,’ of which all I know is that it 
was acted by the students of St. John’s when 
James I. visited Oxford? I shall also be 
thankful to be referred to books from which 
I may gather more information. 

T. V. SATAKOPACHARYA, 

Madras. 


Sir Jonn Ivory.—I should be grateful for 
any biographical details of this gentleman, 
who was, I believe, knighted in 1682. He 
married in the April of that year Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir. John Talbot of 
Lacock Abbey, co. Wilts, and it was from their 
son, John Ivory, who subsequently took the 
name of Talbot, that the future possessors of 
that property were descended. I believe, 
but am not sure, that Sir John Ivory’s 
father was named William, and his mother 
Anne. The family property was situated 
at New Ross, co. Wexford. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX, 





BuDDHA IN CHRISTIAN ART.—On a holy- 
water vat or bowl of bronze, preserved at 
Holland House, bearing an inscription that 
shows that it was cast in 1484 by one 
Michele Caselli, is a small figure of Buddha 
in his usual attitude surmounted by a right- 
handed svastica, the symbol of life and 
light. On another part of the bowl is a 
figure of the Virgin and Child, and between 
them the beginning of the verse in the 
Miserere ‘‘ Asperges me,”’ which shows that 
the bowl was, from the first, intended for 
Christian religious use. 

Do any of your readers know of a similar 
representation of Buddha in Christian art ? 
A great authority on Indian archeology has 
suggested that this particular instance may 
be accounted for by the close mercantile 
connexion which existed between Florence, 
whence this bowl was brought by Lord 
Holland, and the East, and the fact that 
Buddha was introduced into the calendar of 
saint under the name of St. Joasaphat. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


‘THe DIABOLIAD,’ BY WILLIAM COMBE. 
(See 10 S. ix. 227; xi. 458; xii. 14.)—Part 
II. of ‘The Diaboliad? was published by J. 
Bew, 28, Paternoster Row, in April, 1778. 
Like ‘The Diabolady,’ it was ‘‘ dedicated 
to the Worst Woman in His Majesty’s 
dominions.” It is noticed in Gent. Mag., 
xviii. 178. Nine ladies are satirized in its 
pages. On 19 Gertrude, Duchess of 
Bedford, is indicated; on p. 25 Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston; on p. 38 
Caroline, Countess of Harrington. On p. 34 
Anne Luttrell, Duchess of Cumberland, may 
be hinted at. Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ fill in the blanks ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


WENDELL Hotmes anp ‘N. & Q.—I 
do not know if the following allusion has yet 
been traced in ‘N. & Q.’ In ‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,’ section 12, Holmes, 
speaking of personal incidents and memorials 
which strike the imagination, writes :— 

‘You remember the monument in Devizes Market 
to the woman struck dead, with a lie in her mouth. 
I never saw that, but it is in the books. Here is 
one I never heard mentioned; if any of the ‘ Note 
aud Query’ tribe can tell the story, I hope they 
will. Where is this monument? I was riding on 
an English stage-coach when we passed a handsome 
marble column (as I remember it) of considerable 
size and pretensions—What is that? I said.— 
That,—answered the coachman,—is the hangman’s 
pillar. Then he told me how a man went out one 


night, many years ago, to steal sheep. He caught 
one, tied its legs together, passed the rope over his 
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head, and started for home. In climbing a fence 
the rope slipped, caught him by the neck, and 
strangled him. Next morning he was found hang- 
ing dead on one side of the fence and the sheep on 
the other; in memory whereof the lord of the 
manor caused this monument to be erected as a 
warning to all who love mutton better than virtue.” 

With the record of the Sapphira of Devizes, 
who has now, I think, reached picture post- 
card honours, I am familiar, but I do not 
know where the ‘“‘ Hangman’s Pillar ”* is. 

Holmes has another reference to our paper 
in Section 3, where he jokingly compares 
Homer’s melas oinos with molasses :— 

‘* Ponder thereon, ye small antiquaries who make 
barn-door-fowl flights of learning in Notes and 
Queries |” 

I dare say there is an annotated edition 
of ‘ The Autocrat,’ but I do not know of it. 

NEL MEzzo. 


[‘N. & Q.’ has not overlooked the sheepstealer 


hanged by a sheep; see 88. viii. 106, 170, 236, 334 ; 
ix. 475; xi. 11.] 


Directory, c. 1660.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where the following’ lines 
come from ? They were written about 1660 : 
Who’s this that comes from Egypt with a story 
Of a new pamphlett call’d a directory? 

His cloke is something short, his looks demure, 

His heart is rotten and his thoughts impure. 

In this our land this Scottish hell-hatch’d brat, 

Like Pharaoh’s lean kine, will devour ye fatt. 

Lord, suffer not thy tender vine to bleed ; 

Call home thy shepherd which thy lambs may feed. 
Henry R. PLoMer. 

The allusion in the first two lines is probably to 
‘The Directory for the Publick Worship of God ; 
agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster,’ and adopted by the Scottish General 
Assembly in 1645.] 


““Usona”’ = U.S.A.—Can any reader 
say who was the author of the title Usona as 
applied to the U.S.A., also when and where 
it was first used ? The word appears to be 
derived from the initial letters of United 
States Of North America. The eminent 
Danish philologist Prof. Otto Jespersen 
seeks, in a Continental monthly, for facts 
about the title ; but the information would 
be of interest to many besides. J. M.D. 


TRIAL IN 1776.—Do any of your readers 
know of a trial in the early months of 1776— 
probably February—for which peers would 
have the right of giving tickets? Ina letter 
which I have from the Lord Rosebery of 
that date he promises a “ticket for the 
trial’’ to my great-grandfather Walter 
Spencer-Stanhope, M.P., and explains what a 
great demand there is among his friends for 





these tickets of admission. I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could 
throw light on what trial it can have been. 
Answers mey be sent to me direct. 
(Mrs.) A. M. W. STIRLING. 

30, Launceston Place, Kensington, W. 

[The notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, was tried for bigamy by the House of 
Lords in April, 1776.] 


OBVENTION BreEAD.—The income of a 
Salop vicarage before the Reformation is 
quoted in Owen and Blakeway’s ‘ History 
of Shrewsbury’ (vol. ii. p. 268). In the 
schedule is 

“Tithe of a culture called Hencotesley 10s. (A 
culture is a large ploughed field.) 

**His altarage is worth 10s. a year, which is 
capable of proof, because he leases half of it for 
5s., reserving to himself obvention bread.” 

Was this a gift made by the parishioners to 
their priest ? 

Upton. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ says that an obvention in ecclesias- 
tical law is an incoming fee or revenue, especially 
one of an occasional or incidental character. } 


‘ ARNO MISCELLANY,’ 1784.—Is there any 
definite information with regard to the 
authorship of the above? It is a thin 
octavo, printed at Florence, at the Stamperia 
Bonducciana, in 1784. Halkett and Laing 
(‘Dict. Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Lit.,’ Edin., 1882) mention it as the ‘** Arno 
Miscellany: a collection of fugitive pieces. 
By a Society called the Oziosi,”* and then 
add in brackets ‘* Robert Merry, — Roscoe, 
&e.” They also state that it was privately 
printed, and was the precursor of the 
‘Florence Miscellany... I am aware of 
Walpole’s mention of it. JoHN HopcKIN. 


ADLING STREET, BERNARD'S CASTLE.— 
Where precisely was this street in the City 
of London ? Has it been renamed, or what 
building or space occupies its site? Pre- 
sumably by “ Bernard’s ” is meant Barnard’s 
Castle. I cannot find it in any topo- 
graphical dictionary of London. John 
Windet, printer and bookseller, dwelt at 
‘“*The White Bear” in Adling Street. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Mazes.—A maze marked out in the pave - 
ment of the west porch of Ely Cathedral has 
been there since 1870. It is said to be a copy 
of some foreign example. Can anybody 
tell me of which ? 

In ‘Secret Chambers and Hiding-Places, 
by Allan Fea, mention is made of a curious 
maze of evergreens, planted in the form of @ 
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cross, which exists in the grounds of Myddle- 
ton Lodge, near Ilkley. Has the design of 
this ever been published ? 

Does any plan survive of the labyrinth at 
Woodstock associated with Fair Rosamond, 
which, in ruins, was yet discernible in 
Drayton’s time ? St. SwITHIN. 


Vicars OF DartrmMouTH.—Can any one 
favour me with any details of the following 
Vicars of Dartmouth ? 

1653, John Flavell. 

1662, Nicholas Battersby. 

1685, Humphrey Smith. 

1709, William Prichard. 

1723, Richard Kent. 

1726, Henry Holdsworth. 

1763, John Nosworthy. 

1779, George Gretton. 

In particular, I want references to any 
portraits of or works by them. Kindly 
reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


APPLE TREE FLOWERING IN AUTUMN.— 
There are two apple trees on a farm not far 
from here which frequently produce a few 
flowers in October or November. Some 
years ago I drew the attention of a working- 
man on the property to them, and he told 
me in @ very grave tone that he did not like 
to see them, for they forboded misfortune, 
and perhaps even death. Is this super- 
stition widely prevalent, or is it confined to 
this neighbourhood only ? 

EpwarD PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


CockEeR.—Saxon James Nicholas Cocker 
and George Thomas Cocker were admitted 
to Westminster School 9 Oct., 1817. I am 
desirous of obtaining particulars of their 
parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


JOHN MonracuE CrosBy was admitted 
to Westminster School 23 June, 1783. I 
should be glad to learn the names of his 
parents, any particulars of his career, and 
the date ot his death. G. F. R. B. 


ROBERT DELISLE left Westminster School 
at Bartholomew-tide, 1805. Any informa- 
tion about him would be useful. 

G. F. R. B. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY CLERGY. — Can 
any one supply the Christian names (as an 
aid to identification) of the respective 
ministers of SS. Anne and Agnes or of St. 
John Zachary surnamed as 


follows ?— 





Boulte (1620), Kennett (1622), Rogers (1635), 
Bolton (1641), Wells (1645), Poole (1649), 
Creswell (1651), and Harrison (1652). 

Can the fourth be the Dr. Samuel Bolton 
of the Westminster Assembly, and the sixth 
Matthew Poole, the Biblical commentator ? 
I should be glad to connect the second in 
some way with the famous White Kennett, 
Bishop of Peterborough. 

Witt1am McMurray. 


** CoLtins *= LETTER OF THANKS.—What 
is the origin of this name for the customary 
letter of thanks after having stayed with 
friends ? The more common term would 
appear to be ‘** bread-and-butter letter.” 


[We have heard ‘‘roofer” also used for such a 
letter.] 


LARDINER AT THE CORONATION.—In Cam- 
den’s ‘Britannia? (ed. Gibson, 2nd ed., 
n.d., vol. i. p. 459) the following statement 
appears :— 

** At a little distance [from Hingham, co. Norfolk] 
is Skulton (now Scoulton), otherwise called Burdos, 
which was held on condition that the lord of it at 
the Coronation of the Kings of England should be 
chief Lardiner, as they call him.” 

No trace of this word is to be found in Skeat 
or Wright. 

Can any of your readers supply information 
as to the duties of the Chief Lardiner ? When 
was the claim to appear at the Coronation 
last exercised ? L. G. R. 

Reform Club. 

(The Lardiner is a venerable official, as his 
Coronation duties date at least from the fourteenth 
century. See the quotations in the ‘N.E.D.,’ rang- 
ing from that date to 1887, and including the one 
from Camden. ] 


VavasouR SURNAME: ITS DERIVAPION.— 
Mr. Vavasour says in the novel ‘Two Years 
Ago’ that the surname Vavasour means a 
tenant farmer, ‘“‘neither more nor less.” 
Could you inform me on what basis this 
assertion rests ? What is the derivation of 
the surname Vavasour ? 

Henry SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 


‘*HicH Days, Horipays, AND BONFIRE 
Nicuts.”—In my young days in Cornwall 
it was a regular saying, when one bought 
any article of clothing or ornament that was 
somewhat out of the common, that it was to 
be used only on ‘“‘ high days, holidays, and 
bonfire nights.” Was this saying common 
elsewhere ? R. Rossins. 


{It has been familiar for many years to us in 
London.) 
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Tuomas Kineston.—Thomas Kingston, 
cousin of Charlotte Bronté, and son of 
John Kingston (born at Towcester) and Jane 
Branwell, died in London in 1855. What 
was his profession? Did he _ leave 
descendants ? and who was the husband of 
a sister of his who is said to have emigrated 
to America ? J. HAMBLEY RowE, M.B. 

Bradford. 


JACOB HENRIQUEZ AND HIS SEVEN 
DavuGHTERS.—Goldsmith says in Essay X. : 
‘**T will still persist like that venerable, un- 
shaken, and neglected patriot Mr. Jacob 
Henriquez, who, though of the Hebrew 
nation, hath exhibited a shining example 
of Christian fortitude and perseverance.” 
Henriquez has publicly advertised his willing- 
ness to serve the State by allowing his “‘ seven 
blessed daughters”’ to take up arms in its 
defence. I gather that from the tenor of the 
essay on ‘ Female Warriors.*. Who was this 
worthy, and what became of his seven 
daughters ? M. L. R. BReswar. 


“Ir yOU ASK FOR SALT, YOU ASK FOR 
sorrow.”’—I returned to my house here 
on the day before August Bank Holiday after 
an absence of nearly six months. On Bank 
Holiday it was found that the caretakers had 
left hardly any salt behind them. The shops 
being closed, I proposed to borrow some 
from a neighbour. One of my servants, 
a girl from Stockton Heath, Cheshire, close 
to Warrington, expressed a hope that this 
would not be done, saying, ‘‘ If you ask for 
salt, you ask for sorrow.” 

Is this a general proverbial saying ? 


; ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


STORRINGTON.—What is the origin of the 
name of this Sussex town ? 


Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Paris. 


‘“ Brest HE anp SuE.’’—Where may the 
following lines be found ? 
How blest is he, above all doubt, 
That never puts himself about ! 
Thrice blest is she, above all doubt, 
That never puts herself about. 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


BATH AND HENRIETTA Marta.—I wish to 
learn in what year the houses attached to the | 
Abbey Church, Bath, were pulled down, and 
if it is true that Henrietta Maria in her 
flight to Bristol slept in one of those houses. 





ALBERT W. GIBBS. 


Replies. 


INSCRIPTION IN HYERES 

CATHEDRAL. 

(11 S. ii. 109.) 
THERE is not, and there never has been, a 
cathedral at Hyéres, and the inscriptions 
recorded by W. H. S. are in the interior of 
the church of St. Louis, which, though of 
high antiquity, cannot claim to be the parish 
church of Hyéres. That honour belongs to 
the church of St. Paul, which is situated 
on the slope of the hill below the ruins of the 
castle. The church of St. Louis appears to 
have been built by the Templars, and after 
the fall of that body it passed into the 
hands of the Cordeliers or Franciscans. 
It is now one of the district churches of 
Hyéres. 

The first inscription quoted by W. H. S. 
was engraved in Gothic letters upon a 
tablet which was let into the wall above the 
tomb of Guillaume or Amelin de _ Fos, 
generally known as the ‘‘ Grand-Marquis.” 
This tomb, which was originally placed on 
the left of the principal door of the church, 
has completely disappeared ; but the tablet 
was taken down in 1855, when the doorway 
was widened, and placed in the sacristy, 
where it still remains. It is fairly legible, 
but the copy given by W. H. 8. has one or 
two misreadings. The following is the correct 
transcription :— 

+ HIC : JACET: 
DOMNVS :G:D 
:: E FOSIS : DO 
MINVS : AREA 
RVM : QVI : OB 
IIT : ANNO : DOM 
INI: M:CC: IIL: 0 
RATE : PRO: EO: 
which may be translated into English: 
‘* Here lies the Lord Guillaume de Fos, Lord 
of Hyéres, who died in the year of the Lord 
1204. Pray for him.” 

When the port of Olbia was destroyed in 
the sixth century, the inhabitants are 
believed to have taken refuge on the hill on 
which the town of Hyéres was afterwards 
built, and on which were the ruins of several 
Roman villas and farms, to which threshing- 
floors were attached. The refugees therefore 
called the fortified village which they built 
Castrum Arearum. In Provengal Jeéro, de- 
rived from area, signified a threshing-floor, 
and thence, through Kiras, Ahires, Iéres, 
and other forms that are found in ancient 
charters, the name of the modern town of 
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Hyéres is derived. The family of Fos or Foz 
(in Latin de Fossis, from the fosse, or fosses, 
which gave their name to Fosse-Mariane, 
near Fos-lés-Martigues) was traditionally 
believed to be descended from Pons, a 
younger brother of Boson the elder, Count 
of Provence and King of Arles, who died in 
the year 948. This family of Fos held the 
seigneury of Hyéres from about that date 
to 1257, when it was ceded to Charles of 
Anjou, whose statue, which formerly occu- 
pied the spot on which the statue of Massillon 
now stands, will be remembered by visitors 
to Hyéres as dominating the public garden 
in the Boulevard d’Orient. 

Of the other inscription in the church of St. 
Louis I cannot offer a translation. It was 
mutilated at the time of the Revolution, 
when the church was temporarily converted 
into an oil-mill. M. Alphonse Denis, in 
his valuable work, ‘Hyéres Ancien et 
Moderne,’ says that he found it impossible 
to decipher it ; and the old Gothic letters are 
certainly not plainer now than when he 
published the first edition of his book in 1835. 

W. F. PRIpEAvUxX. 





Epwarp Hatton (11 S. ii. 9, 54, 96).— 
The following items appear in ‘ A Catalogue 
of English Heads ’ by Joseph Ames, 1748 :— 

“E. Hatton, Atatis suze 35. 1669. R. White del. 
& sc. Oval Frame, Wig, Neckcloth, Arms.”—P. 85. 

“Edward Hatton. W. Sherwin sc. Oval Frame, 
long Wig, Neckcloth.”—P. 89. 

This Catalogue is, according to the 
dedication to the Honourable James West 
(himself apparently a collector of portraits), 
a ‘“‘small Endeavour to perpetuate the 
Memory of such English Persons, as had 
been collected by Mr. Nicholls, F.R.S.” 

The following is in ‘A Catalogue of En- 
graved British Portraits from Egbert the 
Great to the Present Time,’ by Henry 
Bromley, 1793, p- 190 :— 





Edward Hatton, | Painter or Engraver or 
Arithmet. | Designer. | Priritseller. 
—— prefixed to his 
* Index to Interest,’ 
8vo ... Ae foe ater ... | W.Sherwin. 
—- wd a ... | Phipps G. Vertue. 
— et. 32, 1696, pre- 
tixed to his ‘Arith- 
metick, 4to ad vivum | R. White. 











Excepting that the description ‘ Arith- 
met.” is omitted, the above, in almost the 





same words, is in Mark Noble’s ‘ Biographical 
History of England,’ 1806 (in continuation of 
Granger’s), ii. 312. Noble adds :— 

‘The first print is one of the best specimens of 
Sherwin’s manner, as the last is one of the worst 
of White's. 

*““Hatton wrote many books on arithmetic: 
amongst which were, the ‘ Merchant’s Magazine,’ 
the ‘ Comes Commercii; or the Trader’s Com- 

anion.’ There is an improved edition of the latter 

y Dunn and Luckcombe.” 

It will be noticed that, according to Ames, 
White’s portrait was drawn in Hatton’s 
thirty-fifth year, whereas Bromley and Noble 
say in his thirty-second year—not when he 
was 32 years old (see ante, p. 96). Further, 
Ames gives 1669 as the date of the portrait, 
no doubt erroneously. 

In a ‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits’ 
for sale, dated 1909, issued by Suckling & 
Co., of 13, Garrick Street, is the following :— 

‘*Hatton (Edward), Arithmetician, born 1664, 
8vo, engraved by Sherwin.” 

In the Warrington Museum Library is a 
copy of ‘An Index to Interest’ by 
Hatton, Philomath, 1711. The portrait is 
missing. The dedication to Hugh, Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, is signed Edward 
Hatton. At the end is a leaf containing the 
following advertisements :— 

Books Written by E. Hatton. p....in 
Calves Leather. 
1694. The Merchants Magazine, or Trades-_,, a. 
_ man’s Treasury a« Of 6 
1696. Decus & Tutamen (of Enlish [sic] coin) Ol 6 
1697. The Collectors “eigen for the [No price 


Capitation Tax... . ... Biven.] 
1699. Comes Commercii, or “the Traders ’ 
Companion eh we ‘UO 


1708. A New View of London or an n ample 
Account of the Antient and Present 
State thereof in 2 Vol. 8° with ineues 


and Cuts... i “ a. ec 
1709. A Divine Help to Happiness sae in BNE 
1710. An Index to Interest... sa .-- 0 


Records Arithmetick, Revised and muchImprov’d, 
particularly as to the Rules of Practice. De icated 
and Presented to the Duke of Gloucester : 

This advertisement leaf, although pasted in, 
is apparently contemporary with the book. 
Several of the above are not mentioned in 
Watt’s ‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ notably 
‘A New View of London,’ a very interesting 
and valuable book of reference. Of this 
book, published anony mously, Halkett and 
Laing give the author’s name as Edward 
Hatton, and add: ‘‘See Gough’s Topogr. 
i. 572. See an account of the author in 


Sir J. Hawkins’s Hist. of music, vol. 4. 504.” 

The Dominican suggested by Mr. May- 
Cock (ante, p. 54) cannot, apparently, be the 
subject of the query, as he was only about 
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fourteen years old when William Sherwin, 
the engraver of the portrait mentioned, is 
believed to have died. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’” 
does not give Edward Hatton, arithmetician ; 
and Allibone only says ‘‘ Works on Arith- 
metic, 1699-1728." 1699 is obviously in- 
correct. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


DvucHEss oF PatarTa (11 S. ii. 29, 99).— 
The reply by LEo C., stating that the title 
Duke of Palata was conferred in 1793 on the 
Azlor family, is incorrect. Francisco Toralto 
(or Toraldo) di Aragona, Prince of Massa 
(Naples), was created Duke of Palata (prov. 
of Molise) by Philip IV. of Spain in 1646. I 
notice the query is as to a duchess ; and it is 
peculiar to the title that for about a century 
it descended through four generations of 
females, being finally inherited by the house 
of Azlor, Counts of Guara in Aragon, which 
also, in the person of the fourth Count, 
succeeded to the Dukedom of Villahermosa 
in 1761. z 

Francisca, daughter and heiress of the 
first Duke by a Frezza-Orsini, married 
(1662) Melchior de Navarra y Rocafull 
(d. 1691), Viscount of La Torrecilla, Governor 
of Peru, the Tierra Firme, and Chile, who 
belonged to the Marquises ,of Cortes, ille- 
gitimate scions of Navarre-Evreux. Their 
daughter Cecilia, Duchess of Palata, mar- 
ried a Count of Alba de Liste, and again 
left an heiress, Francisca Elena, wife of a 
Zapata de Calatayud, Count del Real 
(Valencia). The daughter by this union, Ines 
Maria Zapata, &c., was wife of Juan José de 
Azlor de Aragén, third Count of Guara 
(d. 1748). Since the succession of his son, 
Juan Pablo de Azlor (d. 1790), fourth Count, 
to the Villahermosa dukedom, that of Palata 
has been merged in it, and will so continue, 
unless detached at some time or another in 
favour of a cadet, the laws of succession in 
both cases being, I believe, identical. 

The original grantees, Toraldo or Toralto, 
added the patronate name ‘‘di Aragona” 
to their own by alliance with a female 
Piccolomini, descended from the Aragonese 
line of Naples, who were prodigal of the 
distinction. There is a short account of 
them in Aldimari’s ‘Historia genealogica 
della famiglia Carafa,’ vol. iii. p. 343, Naples, 
1691; also in Mazzella’s ‘ Descrittione del 
regno di Napoli,’ p. 743, 1601. In Aldimari’s 
day the Naples branch was on the wane, 
but he states that a male line still flourished 
at Tropea, which is of interest in view of a 
work published at Pitigliano, in 1898, by F. 





Toraldo, ‘Il sedile e la nobilté di Tropea,’ 
which might possibly give some account of 
the first and second Duchesses of Palata, 
and might not be very difficult to obtain. 
The usual Spanish nobiliaries should give 
details of the others under the families 
named (see Fernandez de Béthencourt, 
‘Historia Genealogica,’ iii. 580, for Azlor 
alias Aragén and the Palata title). 

The transit of ducal titles between Italy 
and Spain is a curious subject: Andria, 
Bivona, Solferino, Taurisano, and many 
others are in Spanish hands. V.D. P. 


AMANEUUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. 
ii. 88).—This is probably a copyist’s mistake 
for Andrews (Andreuus), whose manor was 
formed from part of a much earlier one. 
It still exists in Cheshunt (Hertfordshire), 
which is the present spelling of the name 
Chesthunt, Chestenhunt, Chesterhunt, &c. 

J. A. TREGELLES. 


Sm SauperR Duncomse (11 S. ii. 87).— 
This is undoubtedly Sir Saunders Duncombe, 
Knight ; but I can find no evidence as to the 
branch of the Duncombe family to which he 
belonged, nor as to his patent for the 
‘*famous powder.” There is a patent, how- 
ever, relating to the “‘ Fighting of Wild and 
domestic Beasts,” ‘‘ de anno Quarto decimo 
Caroli Rs.," Part 4, No. 15, as follows :— 

“ R. xj° die Oct. con Sanders Duncombe milit. 
The sole practisinge & makinge profitt of the 
combatinge & fightinge of wild & domestick beasts 
within the Realme of England for fowertene yeres.” 

What wild beasts were these ? 

His patent as to sedan chairs is (Part 9, 
No. 2, ‘‘ de anno decimo Caroli Regis *) :— 

“*R. primo die Octobris con Saunders Duncombe 
mil., the sole useing and putting forth to hyre cer- 
taine covered Chaires called Sedans for xiiij 
years.” 

Again, ‘“‘Paten de anno Rs. Caroli un- 
decimo,” Part 11, No. 15 :— 

‘“‘R, vij die Dec. con Saunders Duncombe mil’ the 
sole benefitt of using or putting to hire all covered 
Chairs or hand littors within the Citty of London & 
Westm’ & the p’cints thereof for the term of fower- 
tene years.” 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Brief notes of his portrait and his pedigree 
are at 3 S. vii. 133. W.C.B. 
[W. S. S. also thanked for reply.] 


Moses AND PHARAOH’s DavGuHrTer (11 S. 
i. 469; ii. 95).—In addition to the artists 
named at the latter reference the following 
have chosen this subject : Veronese (several 
times), Pietro Berrettini, Pieter de Grebber, 
De la Fosse, Delaroche, Franceschini, and 
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doubtless many more ; but I happen to have 
reproductions of pictures by all of those 
named. Did Raphael ever paint a picture 
of this event ? He designed a fresco, but 
it was executed by his pupils. C. C. B. 


CuipeEock (11S. ii. 49).—Turning over the 
leaves of an old peerage book in an endeavour 
to discover the genesis of the unusual name 
Chideock, I came upon a passage 
records of the Winchester family which 
seemed somewhat peculiar. The first 
Marquis of that noble house, who enjoyed 
a career of uninterrupted prosperity during 
several successive reigns, was fond of 
accounting for his good fortune by saying 
‘**T am a willow, not an oak.” This saying 
was amplified by the godson of the Marquis, 
Sir Julius Cesar, Master of the Rolls, and 
versified in the following terms :— 

Late supping I forbear ; 

Wine and women I forswear ; 

My neck and feet I keep from cold ; 

No marvel then though I be old. 

I am a willow, not an oak ; 

I chide, but never hurt with stroke. 
Of course, it would be beneath the dignity 
of philology to suppose that ‘ chide oak,” 
indicated above, was the source of the name 
Chideock. Atthe same time, the appearance 
of the name and the rime about the same 
period in English history is, to say the 
least, @ somewhat curious coincidence. 
Chideock, whatever it may signify, is a 
family name, as well as a place-name. As 
a surname, it was borne by Sir John Chideock, 
mentioned in ‘The Early History of the 
[London] Merchant Taylors’ Company.’ As 
a place-name, it is still used to designate a 
parish in Dorsetshire. Scotus. 


DENNY AND Winvsor Famities (10 S. 
xli. 424).—I. The theory that many families 
named variously Denny, Dean, Deden, Dene, 
Dyne, &c., all have a common origin seems 
improbable. More than ten years ago a 
lady named Mary Deane wrote a book called 
‘The Book of Dene, Deane, Adeane * (Elliot 
Stock). In the course of a somewhat 
severe critique of this in The Genealogist 
(N.S. xvi. 71) the reviewer wrote :— 

_‘* We must confess, too, to a feeling of sadness on 
finding the author indulging in a belief that the 
Dennes, Adeanes, Deanes, and others bearing 
similar surnames, derive their cognomen from a 
common ancestor, as such a belief in these latter 
days, taken in conjunction with some curious 
heraldic and genealogical statements and deduc- 
tions, put a serious criticism of her work out of the 
question.” 

The similarity of the arms borne by the 
various families of Dean, &c., at first sight 


in the|R 





seems to support the theory of a common 
origin, but can be quite as easily explained by 
the well-known tendency of new families to 
appropriate the arms of older families of the 
same or a similar name. The _ heralds’ 
custom of allowing or granting the same 
arms to different families of the same name 
has been severely attacked by leading 
genealogists, like Messrs. Round, Barron, and 
e. 

ste The statement that Walter Fitz Other, 
“temp. Conquest " (I believe that his name 
is not found before Domesday), bore arms is 
surprising. Surely it is now universally 
agreed that heraldry did not originate until 
towards the middle of the next century. 
Not to waste valuable space, may I refer 
H. L. L. D. to my letter m The Academy of 
11 September last year (p. 520) on this 
subject ? (In this letter Quincy has been 
misprinted as ‘Quiney.”) What really 
happened was that the heralds assigned arms 
to Walter and his immediate descendants 
some centuries after their death, as Dr. 
Round has pointed out (Ancestor, v. 42-6). 
And the alleged descent of the Fitzmaurices 
from the same family has been questioned 
by the same eminent authority (Monthly 
Review, No. 9, pp. 102-3). 

III. The similarity of the arms of Denny 
and Windsor is curious, and it will be very 
interesting if H. L. L. D. is able to discover 
the reason of this. He suggests that a 
Denny married a Windsor heiress, or that 
a Windsor married a Denny heiress, the 
descendants assuming her name ; but there 
are at least five other possible explanations : 

(1) If the Dennys were tenants of the 
Windsors, they might’ have assumed a 
shield based on that of their lords, as there is 
little doubt that the arms of Le Despencer 
(‘Studies in Peerage and Family History,’ 
pp- 328-9) and Loring (‘Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter,’ p. 65) were formed from 
the arms of the Beauchamps of Bedford. 

(2) Marriage with a Windsor who was not 
an heiress, as Henry de Percy is supposed to 
have assumed his lion rampant in conse- 
quence of his marriage with a daughter of 
the Earl of Arundel, who bore a lion 
rampant (though the colours were altered). 

(3) A Windsor might have granted or 
bequeathed his arms to a Denny; for a 
number of such cases see The Ancestor, ix. 
214-24. 

(4) Baseless assumption to support, or in 
consequence of, an imaginary descent, as 
the Lancashire family of Gerard concocted 
a descent from the Fitzgeralds, and assumed. 
their arms (Ancestor, vii. 22-4 ; xii. 179). 
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(5) Mere coincidence; thus the arms of 
Percy (v. sup.) were identical with those 
of Redvers, Gold, a lion azure; and in the 
fourteenth century the arms Azure, a bend 
gold (*‘dazure ove une bende dore’’), were 
borne by four different families—Scrope, 
Grosvenor, Carminow, and Danyers. In 
the last case, it was only the accident of a 
Scrope and a Grosvenor serving in the same 
military expedition which led to a dispute 
and to the question of right being adjudi- 
cated on, so far as those two families were 
concerned. G. H. WHITE. 
Lowestoft. 


‘DrawinG-Room Ditties’ (11 S. ii. 48, 
94).—The Coster song ‘‘ If I had a donkey,” 
&c., consisting of six verses, by Jacob Beuler, 
was published in the ‘ Comic Song-Book ’ by 
J. E. Carpenter of Notting Hill in 1864. The 
verses relate the story of Coster Bill Burn, 
who was brought with his donkey before 
a London magistrate. In the concluding 
verse 

Bill said, “‘ Your worshiy;, it’s very hard, 
But ‘tisn’t the tine that 1 regard; 

But times has come to a pretty pass 
When you mustn’t beat a stubborn ass.” 

I think some portion of the old ditty did 
duty in Shropshire as a nursery rime nearly 
acentury ago. About seventy years ago my 
mother used to repeat it thus :— 

If I had a donkey and he would not go, 
Do you think I’d wollop him? No, no, no! 
1’d give him hay, and I'd give him grass, 
And then he’d go like another man’s ass, 
JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 
Dover. 


As_ I knew this more than fifty years ago 
it ran :— 

If I’d a donkey wot wudn't go—a, 

D’yo think I'd wallop him? No, no, no. 

I’d give him corn, an’ shout “ Gee-wo ! 

Come up, Neddy!” 
; THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


My version in nursery days was 
If I had a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 
Wouldn't I wallop him! Oh, dear, no! 


ded at. 


ENGLISH SEPULCHRAL MoNumEnts, 1300- 
1350 (11 S. ii. 47).—If the querist will glance 
over the entries in Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best 
Books,’ 2nd ed., 1891, p. 473, and his 
‘Reader’s Guide,’ 1895, pp. 359-61, he may 
perhaps discover something on sepulchral 
monuments and monumental brasses that 
may be of service. The work of Meyrick 
on ‘Ancient Arms’ is to some extent 





covered and carried on by a later publication, 
Brett’s ‘ Ancient Arms and Armour,’ London, 
Sampson Low, 1894, which is described as 
‘‘a pictorial and descriptive record of the 
origin and development ” of ancient weapons 
and warlike accoutrements. W.S.S. 

[The Atheneum of 23 July contained a notice of 
Mr. C. H. Ashdown’s ‘ British and Foreign Arms 
and Armour.’ 


‘* LEAP IN THE DARK ” AS PARLIAMENTARY 
PHRASE (11 S. ii. 86).—The earliest recorded 
Parliamentary use of this phrase that I have 
been able to trace I gave at 7 8. xii. 452. It 
was that of the late Mr. Newdegate, then 
Conservative Member for North Warwick- 
shire, who, speaking on 12 May, 1846, on the 
Corn Importation Bill, said :— 

“‘ However determined the Government might be 
to take this ‘leap in the dark,’ it was important 
to communicate all the information that could be 
obtained as to the probable amount of corn to be 
exported from abroad in the event of the abolition 
of the Corn Laws.”—‘ Hansard,’ Third Series, vol. 
Ixxxvi. f. 422. 

The phrase, it will be observed, is 
quoted, as if it had been used previously in 
the debate. For other than Parliamentary 
uses see 5 S. vi. 29, 94, 151, 273; vii. 252, 
358; viii. 237; 7S. xii. 328, 394, 452; 9S. 
xi. 466. A. F. R. 


‘““DENIZEN’”’ : “FOREIGN” : “STRANGER” 
(11 S. i. 506; ii. 71, 111).—Apart from the 
etymology of these terms, they present 
difficulties of differentiation in connexion 
with the freedom of the City of London. 
In Letter-Book K, for instance, a petition 
is recorded in which the commons complain 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of the difficulty 
of raising money for municipal and other 
purposes in the City, the chief cause being 
‘“‘the resceiving in to craftes of p* cite of diverse 
and grete nombre of Foreines aswell strangiers as 
denizeins which come Inne bi Maires of p* Citee and 
bi Wardeines of Craftes some for lucre to p* 
Chambre and to Craftes and some for lucre sengell 
to p* Mair and for Je vous pries.” 

The italics are my own, and the date of the 
petition is 1433. 

Long familiarity with the City’s records 
has led me to believe that a “‘ foreigner ”’ and 
a “stranger ” were alike in their not having 
been admitted to the freedom, but they 
differed, inasmuch as a foreigner (forinsecus) 
might be living outside the realm, whilst a 
stranger (extraneus) lived within the realm, 
but outside the City. A denizen was one 
who lived within the City, but was not 
necessarily, although most probably he was, 
a freeman. 
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The individual gain here mentioned as 
attaching to the Mayor for je vous pries refers 
to the custom, long prevalent, for the Mayor 
for the time being to enfranchise six persons 
by prayer (par prier), as recorded elsewhere 
in the Letter-Book. This I take to mean 
that the Mayor could grant the freedom of 
the City to any six persons who liked to ask 
him for it. In the year following that of this 
petition this privilege was abolished, the 
Mayor being allowed four casks of Gascony 
wine for its loss. 

REGINALD R. SHARPE. 

Guildhall, E.C. 


I have good reason to believe that many 
English words have come from the Occitanian 
language in one of its Provencal-Langue- 
docian-Gascon forms, and not necessarily 
through French, for it is the language of 
lands long under the dominion of our Planta- 
genet kings. And when the words came 
through French they did not always leave 
traces of their passage. We find to this day 
in Lancashire, as in Toulouse, the term 
“parapet ” used for a side-walk, for the 
paved strip provided in narrow streets pér 
se para li péd, to protect one’s feet from mud 
and cartwheels. The term is lost in French, 
and it is not mentioned by Littré. 

That there is no trace of desnisein in 
Provengal is not surprising, for the ending 
of the word is French-English, as in O.F. 
citien, Eng. citein, citeseyn. In Provencal 
the word is desnisa, deinisa, one who has 
lost or changed nest ; z may be substituted 
for s in the root (nis, nizal), and the prefix 
is either des or dei, as reference to the 
‘Tresor dou Felibrige* would show. 

Because citein of 1273 had become citeseyn 
by 1363, it does not necessarily follow that 
the change was due to a previous denzien or 
denzeyn ; the influence may have been the 
other way, though the latter words be found 
in a statute of 1321. As regards the meaning 
of deinzein, there seems to be insufficient 
evidence that it was originally ‘“ native,” and 
not ‘“‘meteque.” ‘‘He that was born 
among them ”’ (Josh. viii. 33) is more likely to 
mean the child of a ‘ meteque,” indigena, 
because born among the Israelites, than a 
true child of Israel. 

To the questions at the end of Pror. 
SKEAT’S reply the answers are: 1, that the 
word is not from O.F., but from Provengal 
in the general sense of the Occitanian 
language of the South; 2, that, as I have 
already stated, the word is from the Langue- 
docian form deinisa, the z being due to the 
root being nis, nisau, in Lengadd nizal. 





When the birth of a child is announced, it is 
usually termed a nistoun, and the children 
of the family are the nisado. ‘‘ Qu’es béu, 
moun nisau ! * (‘‘ How lovely is my home ! ””) 
exclaims Batisto Bounet, the peasant of 
Bellogardo, in his memoirs. A. Fourés, a 
quite modern Languedocian writer, lamenting 
that his friend the poet Peyrat was obliged 
to live in Paris, says of him ‘“‘listourian- 
troubaire, forobandit dempuei tant de tems 
de soun nizal, joubs las nivouls del nord ” 
(‘the historian-poet, exiled for so long from 
his home, under the clouds of the north ’’). 
The exile is figurative, but the expression 
shows that Peyrat, foronisa from his country 
near the Pyrenees, had become a deiniza in 
Paris. EpWwarD NICHOLSON. 
Paris. 


‘THe Hoty Crows,” Lisson (11 S. ii. 67, 
116).—In Baring-Gould’s life of St. Vincent 
(‘ Lives of Saints,’ January, p. 334) we are 
told that, by the order of Dacian, Vincent’s 
body was cast into a field to become the 
prey of wild beasts and birds, but was 
defended by a raven. 

St. Meinrad, the hermit, of Swabia, who 
is commemorated the day before St. Vincent, 
on 21 January, had two pet ravens, which 
followed his two murderers, attacking them 
with beaks and claws, and then, dashing 
against the windows of a house which they 
had entered, caused their capture and execu- 
tion. Thelifeis authentic, and is charmingly 
told by Baring-Gould, January, pp. 321-33. 
St. Meinrad is included in John and Raphael 
Sadeler’s ‘Sylve Sacre,’ Munich, 1594, 
and a raven is perched above the saint’s dead 
body, watching it; but the Abbots of 
Einsidlen do not seem to have admitted 
these birds into their heraldic insignia, in 
which we find stags, lions, storks, dogs, and 
squirrels, as shown in Steinegger’s interesting 
series of plates in his ‘ Idea Vite et Mortis S. 
Meinradi,’ ‘‘ Typis Monasterii Einsidlensis,” 
1681. C. DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


In their interesting query N. M. & A. ask 
if there are other “‘instances of birds or 
mammals being kept in this fashion in other 
parts of Europe.” I am reminded of the 
raven I saw some eight years ago at Merse- 
burg, a small cathedral town about ten 
miles south of Halle a. 8. It was kept in a 
large stone cage in front of the palace, and 
the following story, recalling the well- 
known one of the jackdaw of Rheims, was 
told to account for its presence: A certain 
Bishop of Merseburg, whose name I forget, 
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lost a valuable ring, and suspected one of his 
servants of having stolen it. The man 
vehemently denied all knowledge of the 
theft, but he was not believed, and was 
beheaded ; the stone block, with blood- 
stains, is still shown in the palace court- 
yard. Afterwards the ring was discovered 
in araven’s nest, and the bishop, in remorse, 
set apart a sum of money to maintain for 
ever a raven as &@ memorial of his crime and 
@ warning against hasty judgments. 

In looking over the cathedral I saw (I 
believe in a window) the arms of the bishop 
in question, into which a raven entered. 
Possibly they are to be held responsible in 
some way for the presence of the raven, the 
legend being invented when the original 
reason had been forgotten; but at any 
rate the raven is (or was) undoubtedly 
there, and furnishes an analogy to the Lisbon 
crows. I was informed that the allowance 
for the raven’s maintenance is now made 
by the Government. H. I. B. 


THE Kine’s Butter (11 S. ii. 108).— 
The Duke of Norfolk is Hereditary Chief 
Butler of England as Earl of Arundel and 
Lord of Keningal or Kenninghall Manor, 
which is not far from Buckenham, to which 
Camden alludes. 

The Lord Mayor and citizens of London 
(generally eight) claimed the right of assisting 
the Chief Butler in his Butlership ; and the 
Mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of Oxford 
also claimed to serve in the office of Butler- 
ship to the King, with the citizens of London. 
Both claims were usually allowed, the Oxford 
citizens being rewarded with a fee of lesser 
value than that which was given to the 
Londoners. For historical details as to the 
City claim, see ‘Ceremonials to be observed 
by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
Officers of the City of London,’ London, 
— 8vo, chap. lx., ‘ Coronations,’ pp. 157- 

I am not aware of any other claimants for 
the office referred to than those specified 
above. Joun HopcKIN. 


Rep Lion SQuaRE OBELISK (11 S. ii. 109). 
—It was supposed to cover the remains of 
Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
when they were disinterred from their 
graves in Westminster Abbey. Rede in his 
“Anecdotes and Biography,’ as alluded to 
by Wheatley, repeated in 1799 what was even 
then merely a tradition. Mr. Wheatley 
observes, however, that ‘‘ no contemporary 
or early writer, so far as we know, alludes 





to any such tradition, which has all the 
appearance of being a late invention.” He 
does not mention that the obelisk bore the 
following inscription :— 
OBTUSUM 
OBTUSIORIS INGENII 
MONUMENTUM 
QUID ME RESPICIS VIATOR 
VADE. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


STONE IN PENTONVILLE Roap (11 S. ii. 
87).—The base of the column noticed by 
Mr. A. LE Bianc NEwBERY does not, I 
regret to say, belong to the fourteenth 
century, but dates from circa 1850, when the 
premises numbered 278 were built. Their 
design was quite ambitious for the com- 
mercial architecture of that period: there 
were two columns supporting the facia on the 
Pentonville Road side, and in Caledonian 
Road two half-round pilasters supported a 
pediment. The style was approaching to 
Ionic. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


JOHN BROOKE, FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BaR- 
RISTER (11 S. ii. 69, 111).—Mr. W. D. 
Pink and the inquirer may like to read the 
following translation by George Pryce, F.S.A., 
made for his ‘ Popular History of Bristol’ 
(1861) from the Latin of the Brook brass 
in St. Mary Redcliff :— 

Here lies the body of the venerable man John 

Brook, once servant-at-law 
to the illustrious prince of happy memory, King 
Henry the Eighth, Judge of Assize 
to the said king in the eastern parts of England, 
and chief steward of 
that honourable house and monastery of the blessed 
Virgin of Glastonbury, 

in the county of Somerset; which said John died 
on the 25th day of 

December, Anno Domini 1552. And near him rests 
ohanna his wife, 

daughter and heir of Richard Americke, whose 

souls God propitiate. Amen. 
CHARLES WELLS. 
Bristol. 


‘* DISPENSE Bar”: ‘‘ DISPENSE CELLAR” 
(11 S. ii. 66).—At the Windham Club, St. 
James’s Square, of which I have been a 
member for forty years, there is, and, as far as 
I know, there always has been, a dispense 
cellar, where the butler keeps his few bottles 
of all wines in the Club for instant issue, 
the large stocks being in the main cellar, 
controlled by the secretary. I should think 
that this is a common practice in London 
clubs, and that the word ‘‘ dispense ’”’ is 
used generally. The Windham was founded 
in 1828. The secretary tells me that when a 
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small quantity of wine is ordered from a wine 
merchant for immediate drinking, it is sent 
into ‘ dispense.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


East Inp1aA Company’s Marine SERVICE 
(11 S. ii. 68, 134).—Perhaps Mr. DeNnHaAmM is 
referring to the journal of Capt. Woodes 
Rogers, edited by A. C. Leslie under the 
title ‘ Life aboard a British Privateer in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,’ and published by 
Chapman & Hallin 1889. The only dubious 
point about the matter is that the expedition 
of Rogers was fitted out by a company of 
Bristol merchants, and not by the East India 
Company. In other respects the book, 
which gives a singularly graphic account 
of the captain’s encounters with enemies in 
various parts of the world, may well be the 
publication sought. W. S. S. 


Manor: Sac: Soxke (11 S. ii. 108).— 
The answer to this query will be found in 
Maitland’s ‘Domesday Book and Beyond,’ 
pp. 80-128. The term manerium came in 
with the Conqueror, taking the place of 
mansa, mansio (p. 108). Prof. Maitland has 
defined a manor as a house against which 
geld is charged (p. 120); and although Dr. 
Round adduces reasons for the rejection of 
this definition (English Historical Review, xv. 
293), his objections bear a close resemblance 
to ‘‘exceptions which prove the rule.” 
“‘ Soke’? was used for ‘‘ jurisdiction,” ‘* the 
right to hold a court ”* (Maitland, op. cit., 
p- 86). Where a lord had soke over men 
and land, justice had to be sued in that lord’s 
court, so that ‘‘ soke ** meant not only the 
lord’s jurisdiction, but also the protection of 
his sukemen from vexation in numberless 
other and distant courts. ‘‘ Soke” also 
means ‘‘ seeking ” (qucestio), hence the duty 
known as “‘ soca faldz” is the duty of seeking 
the lord’s fold, where the tenants’ sheep or 
cattle will make manure for the lord’s use. 
So also ‘‘soca molendini” is the duty of 
taking grist to the lord’s mill to be ground 
there for his particular profit. 

‘* Sake ”’ has a less comprehensive significa- 
tion than ‘‘soke.* The word means a 
‘* matter ” or ‘‘ cause,” and so grew to mean 
‘* the right to have a court and to do justice ” 
(Maitland, op. cit., p. 84). 

Reference to the ‘N.E.D.? shows that 
**manor,”? ‘*‘manse,?* and ‘‘mese,” the 
archaic form of ‘‘ messuage,” are all allied 
to the Latin manére, toremain. The earliest 
instance of the use of the word ‘‘ manor ” 
which I have seen occurs in a charter of 
William de Muntchenesy belonging to the 


last decade of the twelfth century. One 
of the witnesses to this deed was William 
‘del Maner,” possibly a member of the 
Cambridgeshire family ‘‘de Manerio.” 
Eustace de Manerio held two knights’ fees 
in 1166 of the Bishop of Ely. See * Ancient 
Deeds,’ A. 3023; ‘Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer,’ p. 364. W. FARRER. 


CHINA AND JAPAN: THEIR DIPLOMATIC 
INTERCOURSE (11 S. i. 8, 154, 397, 511).— 
RoOcKINGHAM asks whether any certain 
information can be given as to Li Hung- 
Chang’s English. If RockineHam was 
under the impression that Li Hung-Chang 
understood English well and that his pre- 
tended ignorance was only a diplomatic 
device, he was giving that statesman credit 
for an accomplishment he did not possess. 
He neither spoke nor understood English. 
No Chinese official of viceregal rank does. 

Neither was the late Dowager Empress 
conversant with our tongue. It was said 
that the late Emperor Kuang Hsii had 
studied English to a considerable extent, 
though I fancy no one knew how far his 
knowledge extended. 

Li Hung-Chang had one diplomatic 








“dodge” of which RockincHam may 
perhaps have heard. It was not an affected 
ignorance of English (that was genuine 
enough), but a pretended inability to speak 
any Chinese except the dialect of Anhui, 
his native province. This, of course, made 
him unintelligible to such visitors as spoke 
only the Mandarin dialect. Li Hung- 
Chang frequently resorted to this device 
when inclined to be evasive. As a matter of 
fact he spoke ‘* Mandarin * perfectly. 
G. M. H. Puayrarr, H.M. Consul. 
H.M. Consulate, Foochow. 


GENERAL Hava (ll S. ii. 66).—Dr. 
Constant von Wurzbach’s ‘ Biographisches 
Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich,’ 8th 
part, Vienna, 1862, has an article on an Ernst 
Haug or Hauk, formerly an Austrian officer, 
afterwards a political refugee, who is said to 
have been a general in the Sardinian service 
in 1848 and 1849. It is stated in this article 
that after leaving Italy he went to London, 
where he edited a geographical periodical 
called Cosmos, and that the English papers 
in 1854 reported that the British Govern- 
ment were subsidizing an expedition which 
he was undertaking in the interior of 
Australia. Can this be the man asked for ? 

The Haugs seem to have been rather 
mixed up at the time when this volume was 
written ; for we are told that the above 
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Haug was sometimes confused with Ludwig | 
Haug (1799-1850), also an Austrian officer, | | 
who was an insurgent leader in the Hungarian 
revolution, and that the head of the geo- 
graphical expedition may have been the 
Ernst Haug who was a sub-lieutenant in the 
Tirolese Jager Regiment in 1843. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Bad Wildungen. 


Forty (11 S. ii. 29, 78, 113).—On the site 
of the present Folly Bridge, anciently called | 
Grandpont, over the Isis or Thames at/| 
Oxford, was a tower said to have been used 
as an observatory by Friar Roger Bacon, 
and afterwards leased to a citizen named 
Welcome, who added another story, hence 
called ‘* Welcome’s Folly.’’ The bridge thus 
acquired its present title. 

Friar Bacon’s study was, in truth, no more 
than a gatehouse erected upon Grandpont in 
early times, as a defence to the southern 
entrance of the city. Tradition reported 
that when a greater man than Bacon should 
pass under it, it would fall. To this Dr. 
Johnson alludes in his ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ : 

When first the College rolls receive his name 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
Resistless burns the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gown: 

O’er Bodley’ s dome his future labours spread, 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

In Jackson’s Oxford Journal for Saturday, 
13 March, 1779, occurs the following adver- 
tisement :— 








Friar Bacon’s Study. 

The materials of this building will be sold by 
auction to the best bidder, on Monday next 
{15 March], at the house of Thomas Stockford, St. 
Told’s [z.e., St. Aldate’s], Oxford, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The Purchaser to take away the 





materials and clear the ground within 10 days. 
The ancient building began to be taken down | 
on 6 April, 1779, a period destructive, of 
much ancient work both in Oxford and in 
other historic cities. 

In The St. James’s Chronicle; or, British 
Evening Post, No. 2820, these verses will be 
found :— 

Lines occasioned by the intended demolition of Friar 

Bacon’s Study, Oxford. 

Roger ! if with thy magic glasses, 
Kenning, thou see’st below what passes, 
As when on earth thou did’st descry 
With them the wonders of the sky, 
Look down on your devoted walls, 
Oh! save them, ere thy study falls ; 
Or to thy votaries quick impart 
The secret of thy magic art; 
Teach us, ere Learning’ s quite forsaken, 





To honour thee, and—save our Bacon. 


“The most probable view,” says Mr. 
Herbert Hurst in his ‘ Oxford eet 
‘*is that this is the ‘ New Gate’ erected in the four- 
teenth century on an earlier pattern, to strengthen 
the old southern gate near to Christ Church ; and it 
oh I rn aaa that Agas names both of them South 

rate 

In 1565 it was still considered one of the 
military defences of the city, and was also 
in use as the Archdeacon’s Court. 

Anthony Wood (‘ City,’ i. 425) repeats 
Hutten’s opinion that the name of Friar 
Bacon’s Study is ‘‘ meerly traditionall, and 
not in any record to be found.” After dis- 
cussing the question whether the tradition 
is to be believed, he seems on the whole to 
accept it, but quietly adds in the margin : 
‘** But I believe all this was at Little Gate.” 
So we may, if we will, believe that Roger 
Bacon discovered gunpowder in a room 
within a stone’s throw of the south-west 
corner of the present dining hall of Pembroke 
College. R. Bay Ley. 


There is a Folly Farm at Flitwick in 
Bedfordshire, on one side of Flitwick Moor. 
Its distinguishing feature is a birch wood, 
and in its grounds is the well from which 
come the mineral waters once extensively 
advertised. There are no sham castles in 
the vicinity. W. R. B. PRIDEAUX. 

The Pines, Flitwick. 


Dendy’s Folly is a tower built by a man 
of that name on the Harrow Lands near 
Dorking. Rooms were added on each side 
about fifty years ago, and it is now a house. 
Three miles further south, on the western 
side of the road to Horsham, is Folly 
Farm. 

Winckfield Park, Berks, is known as Folly 
John Park. 

A tower is sometimes called a Folly. 

JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley. 


A short mile from Long Buckby on the 
road to Northampton is a stone-built resi- 
dence known as Buckby Folly. I have 
many times tried to find out the origin of this 
name, but so far have failed to do so. 
Wetton (‘ Guide-Book to Northampton and 
its Vicinity,” 1849) says: ‘‘It was once an 
inn, called ‘The Green Man.’ ” 

To judge by an achievement carved in 
stone on the north wall (Clerke impaling 
Cotes), it was probably built or owned by 
some member of the Clerke family (see 7 8. 
xli. 248; 9.8. ii. 247). Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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The stultitia use of the word ‘“ Folly”) 


has been well understood for a long period. 
Near a certain town in the Midlands stands 
a capacious house, built about fifty years ago, 
and known for a generation afterwards as 
Love’s Folly, from the circumstance of the 
owner, a retired hotel-keeper possessing that 
surname, having acted as his own architect, 
and, whilst expending 90,000 bricks in the 
cellars, forgetting to provide a staircase to 
the principal upper rooms. The subsequent 
necessary alterations gave much amuse- 
ment to his friends and neighbours. 
W.B. H. 


I am grateful for several replies to my 
query. Mr. MacMIcHAEL’s suggestion that 
the two by-roads in this village might have 
been called the Folly and the Little Folly 
because of propinquity to Colney Park 
will not do, because that place is at least 
a mile and a half from the village. Nor, 
I think, will the other suggested meanings 
fit in this instance. Our two ‘“‘ Follies ” 
are nothing but by-roads or lanes. They 
form the two sides of an irregular triangle, 
of which the main street of the village is the 
base. One inhabitant told me, with confi- 
dence, that they are called ‘* Follies” 
because ‘‘if you start from the village, walk 


LiarpDET (11 S. ii. 49).—Probably a son 
| of John Liardet, a Swiss clergyman, patentee 
of the oil cement, letters patent No. 1,040 
|of 1773. The patent was contested in 
| Liardet v. Johnson, and was upheld by Lord 
Mansfield. For the pamphlet literature 
which sprang up in connexion with this 
trial the catalogues of the Patent Office and 
British Museum Libraries should be con- 
sulted; also Boase’s ‘Modern British 
| Biography.’ E. W. Hume. 


Capt. R. J. Gorpon (10 S. xii. 29, 138).— 

“This officer...... died on Sept. 27, 1822, at Wilet 
Medinet, a day’s journey from Sennaar, whence he 
| was proceeding in an attempt to reach the source 
| of the Bahr Collittiad.”—John Marshall’s ‘R.N. 
| Biog.,’ iv. pt. i. p. 202; Scots. Mag. 
|He was the third son of Capt. Abraham 
| Cyrus Gordon, 91st Foot, who died in 1832, 
/and grandson of Dr. Abraham Gordon, 3rd 
| Foot (the Buffs), who died in 1808. I have 
been unable to discover to which branch of 
| the Gordons they belonged. 

CONSTANCE SKELTON. 

Sudbury Croft, Harrow. 














Aotes on Books, Kc. 


along one of them, and then along the other, | 


you come back to the village again”! | Hungary in the Eighteenth Century. By Henry 
Joun CHARRINGTON | Marezali. With an Introductory Essay on the 
= : “+ | Earlier History of Hungary by Harold W. V. 


Shenley, Herts. 


FRENCH CHURCH REGISTERS (11 S. i. 348). | 
—I have lately come into possession of | 
copies of the Threadneedle Street Registers, 
1600-1713. If Mr. Carrer will send me 
particulars, I shall be glad to forward the, 
entries, as I take great interest in research | 
work. The registers have been copied and 
published by the Huguenot Society, but | 
can only be obtained through the Secretary 
of the Society. 

There are but few particulars of the French | 
Church at Greenwich. 

Registers of many of the French churches 
are at Somerset House. 

(Miss) G. DE CassEL FOLKARD. 

Holyrood, 9, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


DrEan AtForRD’s Poems (lI S. ii. 108).— 
The ‘ Poetical Works’ of Alford, published 
in 1845, do not contain all his verses, as he 
published others afterwards both in maga- 
zines and in separate volumes. ‘ Be Just and 
Fear Not’ is included in the selection given 
in Mr. Miles’s ‘The Poets and the Poetry 
of the Century,’ vol. x. cc. B 





Temperley. (Cambridge University Press.) 


WE are told by the author in the preface that 
in 1878 the Hungarian Academy of Science 
invited him to write a history of Hungary in the 
time of Joseph II. and Leopold II. (1780-92). 
The three volumes dealing with the reign of the 
former monarch duly appeared between 1882 and 
1888, and peacefully rested on the shelves of at 
least one large library in London for about twenty 
years or more before the Cambridge University 
Press decided to publish an English translation, 
which was undertaken by the author’s colleague 
and friend Dr. Arthur B. Yolland, of the Budapest 
University. Another friend, Mz. Temperley, has 
written an introductory essay on the earlier 
Hungarian history to enable the English reader 
to plunge at once in medias res. 

After another ‘Introduction,’ this time from 
the pen of the author himself, giving a rapid 
sketch of Hungarian history -from the Peace of 
Szathmar (1711) to the accession of Joseph II. 
(1780), the condition of Hungary at the latter 
date is described with great detail in five chapters ; 
in which the economic conditions, the social 
system, nationalities, religion, and the royal 
power and government of the State are succes- 
sively dealt with. 

The year 1711 was an important turning- 
point for Hungary. Before the expulsion of the 
Turks from the larger portion of the territory 
of the old kingdom as it existed before their 
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arrival, Hungary was divided into three separate 
monarchies, ruled over by a Hapsburg, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the semi-independent Prince of 
Transylvania respectively. ‘The Peace of Szath- 
mar was to unite the whole nation and to be a 
compromise between the united nation and their 
sole ruler, the victorious Hapsburg. Hence- 
forth there was to be only one king, one law, 
and one army. 

Mr. Temperley’s introductory essay is exceed- 
ingly well done, except that he is perhaps too 
dogmatic in places, and too severe in his judgment 
of the Magyars. He should remember the saying 
about the mote and the beam. Traces of the 
most primitive savagery exist wherever de- 
scendants of savages survive, and the true 
spirit of mediwvalism is to be found everywhere, 
England not excepted. The Hungarian hussar 
who stands with drawn sword before the county 
assembly hall, ready, if necessary, to resist the 
king and his soldiers, is not much more of an 
anachronism than the Lord Mayor of London 
standing behind a cord at Temple Bar to remind 
his sovereign, in this antiquated way, of the 
ancient privileges of the City. Seventy years 
ago the Hungarian nobles still wore the hussar 
dress as their native costume, and the forms of the 
Hungarian Parliament were still medieval. 
Visitors from Budapest are amused in London 
by the quaint garb worn by the Beefeaters on their 
errand to explore the vaults of the Houses of 
Parliament for would-be imitators of Guy Fawkes. 

With regard to Prof. Marczali’s portion of the 
work, the reader will feel inclined to agree with 
him that his best reward is the decision of 
the Cambridge University Press to publish his 
book in English. Nevertheless, even after such a 
compliment reviewers may still be of service in 
pointing out faults inthe book. Thus many of the 
foot-notes might have been omitted with ad- 
vantage, because in the form in which they 
appear they are useless. For instance, on p. 203 
there is a reference to some extracts from State 
and other documents published by Prof. Marczali 
himself in a Hungarian periodical in 1881. These 
were subsequently republished in book form, 
and the student who wishes to pursue the subject 
will find that the collection is a conglomeration 
of data without any apparent order or system, 
and moreover lacking an index; and as the page 
is not given, he will have difficulty in finding the 
passage in question. 

The three writers who are responsible for the 
present book are evidently not agreed as to who 
the Rascians really are. On p. 197 Prof. Marczali 
explains that the Serbs who followed in the wake 
of the Turkish armies and came from Ipek, in 
Old Servia, called Rascia, were and are called 
Rascians. Elsewhere throughout the portion of 
the book for which he is responsible we find, 
however, ‘‘Serbs (Rascians)’’ and ‘ Rascians 
(Serbs,)’’ and even ‘‘ Rascian Serbs,’? while Mr. 
Temperley has ‘‘ Rascians and Serbs”’ (p. xx). 
The uninitiated reader will consequently be 
puzzled. 

Next, according to Mr. Temperley, the Popes 
bestowed on two of Hungary’s kings the title of 
Saint (p. xxiii). Prof. Marczali, on the other 
hand (or is it his translator ?), writes of ‘‘ St. 
Stephen and the other canonized kings of Hun- 
gery, in the plural. Were there more than 

wo 





There was no King Ladislas in 1514 (p. 178). 
The name of that king is given correctly as 
Wladislav in the list of rulers at the beginning 
of the book. Probably this is also the translator’s 
mistake, like the passage relating to a sluice 
270 fathoms long (p. 87), which is apparently 
meant for the length of the weir. 

Maria Theresa, we are told, called Hungarian 
law a not very interesting topic for study. Many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may have the same opinion 
about some of the other topics dealt with in the 
book, but they will probably think an account of 
the peasants, their folk-lore and _ superstitions, 
alluring, and be grateful to Mr. Temperley for 
calling their special attention to these subjects. 
Their gratitude, however, will be short-lived, as, 
except a brief foot-note, there is nothing to be 
found on the subject at the reference given. 
As regards the foot-note itself, the quotation 
beginning with the words ‘‘In Hungary not 
long ago”’ is taken from an eighteenth-century 
writer, and not from a more modern source. 

A generation ago a Regius Professor of History 
at one of our ancient universities could allude to 
the constitution of Hungary, and, according to 
Mr. Temperley, express regret that he was unable 
to discover the terms of its coronation oath. 
The professor in question must have been un- 
fortunate in his search among the books in the 
British Museum dealing with Hungarian history, 
many of which are in Latin. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
sell the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

LAWRENCE Puinurres (‘English History in 
Rime”).—Specimens of riming lines on English 
kings, and references to books containing others, 
will be found at 7 S. xii. 253; 9S. xi. 330; xii. 33. 

H. K. Sr. J. 8.—Forwarded. 














